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Arizona. The program is designed to identify first-grade students at 
risk of becoming poor readers and to provide a series of intense 
short-term learning experiences that assist in acquisition of inner 
control needed to become independent readers. First-year research 
efforts in the program focused on construction of a Spanish 
observation survey and determination of its reliability and validity. 
For the study, data were collected on 144 first-graders who were 
ethnically Mexican-American and dominant Spanish-speaking; all were 
learning to read in Spanish. Data collection included administration 
of the English and Spanish versions of a language assessment scalf , 
of a standardized Spanish reading achievement test, and of the 
Spanish version of the observation instrument designed for the 
program. Results established the survey instrument as reliable and 
valid for Mexican-American students in the study. Further, results 
compared favorably with validity and reliability of the English 
survey version. Further research on the instrument's use with other 
regional or dialectal populations is recommended. (MSE) 
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Kathy Escamilla 

Am Andrade 
AmeSia Basurto 
Olivia Ruiz 

Abstract 

During the 1989-90 school year, Dcscubricndo La Lcctura, a 
Spanish language adaptation of the English Reading Recovery 
Project, was implemented in a large urban school district in 
Southern Arizona. It was the first such program of its kind in the 
U.S. 

Descubriendo La Lectura, like its parent program, is designed 
to identify first grade students who are at risk of becoming poor 
readers, and to provide a series of intense short term learning 
experiences that assist identified students in the acquisition of 
inner control needed to become independent readers. 

A pivotal aspect of the Reading Recovery English Program is 
the Observation Survey, which is used to identify, prescribe for 
and exit students from the program. Therefore, first year research 
efforts in Descubriendo La Lectura focused on the construction of 
an equivalent Spanish Observation Survey and the establishment 
of the validity and reliability of the survey. 

For this study, data were collected on 144 first grade children 
who were ethnically Mexican- American and dominant Spanish 
speakers. All subjects were learning to read in Spanish. Data 
collection included the administration of the LAS (English and 
Spanish versions), and the administration of the La Prueba 
Spanish Reading Achievement Test and the Spanish Observation 
Survey which was developed for Descubriendo La Lectura. Data 
were collected from all subjects in the study in the fall of 1989. 

Validity was established by comparing results of observation 
tasks on the Spanish Survey to the La Prueba Spanish Reading 
Test. Reliability was established via the Kuder Richarson test- 
item analysis. 

Results established the Spanish Survey as valid and reliable 
for Mexican-American students in the study. Further, results 
compared favorably to validity and reliability studies conducted 
with the English Survey. Further study is needed, however, to 
establish whether or not the instnmient, as is, would have to be 
modified or revised for use with students in different areas of the 
U.S. who may speak different dialects of Spanish. 

Introduction 



Considerable research suggests that for minority groups who experience 
disproportionate levels of academic failure, the extent to which students' 
language and culture are incorporated into the school program constitutes a 
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significant predictor of academic success, b programs wbeie miooiity students' 
Li skills are sm)ngIyieinfocced,tbdr success appears to lefle^ 
solid cognitive/academic foundation developed throQ^ intensive Li instruction 
and also the i-einfoccement of their coltuial identity (Cummins 1989). Studies to 
support Shis statement include Leasher*Madrid and Garcia (198S), Krasben and 
Biber (1987). Willig (1985). Escamilla (1987). Medina (1988) and Troike 
(1978). 

Without a doubt, the above Tesean:h establudies a strong base supp^ 
bilingual education and the use of a child's native language in initial literacy 
instruction. Further, it appears that for the majority of language minority 
students in the United States, initial success in native language literacy provides 
a base for subsequent success in second language literacy (Escamilla. 1987; 
Medina. 1988; Leyba, 1978; Tlionis. 1983). 

However, in ^ite of the above achievements and the overall positive impact 
of bilingual education programs, there are some language minority students who 
have not achieved the desired results in native language or second language 
literacy. These students, like dieir English speaking counteiparts. have diffi^ 
at the beginning stages of literacy acquisition, and require special attention or 
"something extra" in the way of instruction if they a^e to achieve the levels of 
literacy and biliteracy needed to be academicaliy successful 

Typically, tiiis "something extra" has taken the form of pull-out. 
compensatory programs, designed to remediate die student's academic weakness. 
Pull-out programs for language nunority and majority students. largely funded 
through Chapter I programs in local elementary school districts, have been 
widely criticized during the past few years (Barrera, 1989; AUington. 1988). 
This criticism asserts diat suidents who are identified for remediation are. in fact, 
never remediated. The same students continue to participate in remedial 
programs year after year. Further, there is liule evidence to suggest that, as a 
result of participation in these programs, student achievement improves (Barrera. 
1989; AUington. 1988). 

In reqx)nse to this criticism, some remediatiai programs have ouned tiieir 
attention toward early identification and intervention of reading difficulties. This 
is done with die hope of cycling smdents as qukkly as possible into and out of 
intervention and back into a regular classroom experience. Educational 
innovations of tiiis nauire include a project called Reading Recovery which was 
first developed and implemenied in New Zealand (Clay. 1989). The Reading 
Recovery program was first implemented in the IFnited States in 1988 in a 
program in Ohio. 

Reading Recovery programs in both places have focused tiieir efforts on 
identifying students in early elementary grades who are at risk (rf becoming poor 
readers. These students are usually the students who are achieving in the lowest 
20% in a school regardless of bow the lowest 20% is defined. Once identified, 
tiiese students are provided an experience known as "something extra." This 
'^something extra" is a series of intensive one-on-one lessons that are designed 
to guide students in their efforts to become literate. Tlie goal of the program is 
to help children develop an independent* self-genenoing system for reading, the 
kind tiiat good readers have, so that they can keep on learning to read better as 
tiiey gain experience (Pinnell. 1988). The intervention involves trained Reading 
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Recoveiy teachers who pcovidc "something extn" lessons to students 4-S times 
perwedcfbr 30 minutes etch lesson. The recoveiy process genenDy lasts from 
12*15 weeks. Again, the focus is lo enable students to constnict inner oontnd 
and meaning i^diich will enable them to be successful leadeis wiAout additional 
remedial help. It is important to note Oat diese lessons do noc take die place of 
good classroom instnx:tion. Rather, they supply die "something extra" that may 
be needed 10 help initiallow achievers aocekraie and catch-op wididieirpeefs. 

The above approach has met with great success in many areas and with 
many children where it has been implemented (Clay, 1989; Pinnell, 1988, 1990; 
Pimiell, Fried & Estice, 1990). However, only recently has this qiproach been 
applied with Spanish speaking children in the Southwestern United States. 

Beginning in school year 1988-89, a Reading Recoveiy Ploject conducted in 
Spanish for Spanish-speaking smdents was implemented in a large school 
district in Southern Arizona. The unique aspect of diis program is that it has 
adapted the Reading Recovery model in a way that utilizes the student*s native 
language for instniction and incoipoctfes the cuItuTil backgrumd (tf the st^ 
into the Reading Recovery situation. Culture is incoqxxated by using children's 
literature that is written in Spanish and which reflects teh child*s cultural 
experience, in this case, the Mexican-American experience in the Southwest 
U.S. There is a soundness for doing Reading Recovery in Spanish as one of the 
the(vetical underpinning*s of die program asserts that in order to c^icouragc 
literacy acquisition, the most poweiful teaching builds on competence instead of 
deficits (Pinnell, 1990). This program uses student competence in Spanish and 
the smdenfs cultural background as a basis for develc^ang literacy. 

Re5March Questions! 

As with any type of res^reh that is designed to adapt a program that has 
been succ^sful with one group of students to students of different cultural and 
linguistic groups, die problem of where to begin arises. Obviously a number of 
very interesting research pn>jects could be conducted provided sufficient ti^ 
resources were available. However, die first year research efforts focused 
primarily on studying die adaptation d the Reading Recovery Observation 
Survey from English to Spanis^i. Such research is crucial to Descubriendo la 
Lectura efforts since this survey is used to identify students, plan instructional 
interventions and, finally, it is used to discontinue students from die program. 
Research in subsequent years will focus on the impact of the program on 
students, whether or not the iiutial program impact is sustained across grade 
levels and whedier or not these strategies assist students as diey begin to read in 
English. 

Given die importance of die Observation Survey in English, die first need, 
for a comparable program in Spanish was to create and validate a Spanish 
Observation Survey that was equivalent to die English Survey used in Reading 
Recovery Programs. This need generated die following research questions diat 
guided diis study: 1) Is die Spanish verskn of die Observation Survey valid; 
and2) Is die Spanish version of die Observation Survey reliable? 
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Research Design 

Methods 

The concurrent validity of the Spanish Observation Survey was established 
by administering the survey to 144 first grade students who wefc receiving their 
initial reading instruction in Spanish. Spanish observation surveys were 
individually administered in the fall of 1989. 

Tuckman (1978) established that concurrent validity can be determined by 
comparing results of one measure designed to test a group's ability to subsequent 
measures of their success on a test whose validity has already been established. 
TherefcMfe, to establish validity for the Spanish Observation Survey, results from 
each observational task of the survey were c<Hnpared to results of the same 
students on the La Prueba Spanish Achievement Test (reading section), also 
administered in the fall of 1989. Correlaticm coefficients were then calculated to 
assess vaUdty. The La Prueba Spanish Achievement Test (reading section) was 
used as the criterion variable since its validity had alreay been established (La 
Prueba, 1984). Concurrent validity of the English ObservaUon Survey was 
similarly established by Clay (1989) by comparing the Reading Recovery 
English Observation Survey to the Word Test, an English standardized reading 
achievement test 

To assess the reliability of the Spanish Observation Survey, test results on 
each observational task which were individually administered to the 144 first 
grade students in the study were once again used. Reliability was established by 
calculating the Kuder-Richardson reliability co-efficients of the results obtained 
from test administration. The Kuder-Richardson reliability co-efficient was 
deemed to be the most impropriate for this study, as it involves only one test 
administration and allows reliability to be established from item statistics. 
Since the Spanish Observation Survey is in the first draft of an adaptation from 
the English Survey, other procedures, such as reliability testing via equivalent 
forms of the test, were not appropriate to conduct at this time. Rnally, the 
Kuder-Richardson formula was chosen to establish reliability since the same 
analyses were used to establish reliability of the English Observation Survey 
(Clay, 1989). 

Subjects 

Subjects for the study were 144 first grade students who had been identified 
as being either Spanish dominant or bilingual via the Language Assessment 
Scales (LAS Test). This test was administered by trained testers in SqH. 1989. 
All students were participating in bilingual education classrooms and all were 
receiving their initial reading instruction in Spanish. All students met state 
criteria for being considered limited English proficient students meaning that 
their score on the English version of the LAS was 3 or below m a scale of 1 - 
S. Subjects included 77 girls and 67 boys. All subjects were considered to be 
low-income based on fiee and reduced lunch information from their schools. 
With regard to ethnicity, all subjects were of Mexican-American descent with the 
ms^oniy of students being from families who are first generation U.S. residents. 
Students were identified as Spanish d(Hninant or bilingual based on the results of 
the state mandated Language Assessn^nt Test (LAS). Of the study subjects 
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75% were monolingual Spanish. 22% were Spanish do min a nt and 3% were 
bilingual. 

All 144 students received the Language Assessment Scales Test, die 
Spanish Diagnai;tic Survey, and die La Prueba Spanish Achievement Test in die 
£all of 1989. Sipecific stages of dau collecdon included die following steps. 
First, all studeniis in bilingual classrooms were given the LAS test English iad 
Spanish version in Sq>t 1989. Results weie used lo identify first grade stodents 
who were monolingual Spanish, Spanish dominant or bilinguaL After initial 
identificadon, lists of students were given to classroom teachers to identify 
which students were reading in Spanish. A pool of iSO students for the study 
was inidaUy identified from die LAS test and Spanish reading data. 

In Oct. 1989, data collection of die La PtudM Test «id Spanidi Observe 
Survey were collected via die following procedures. La Proeba (reading test 
only) was adminiistered according to test administration directions by individual 
classroom teachers. La Prueba is a gioiq> administered test. The Spanish 
Observation Sun^ey was individually administered to students by a tester who 
was trained in Reading Recovery assessment techniques. 

In order to eliminate die possibility of practice test effects, some of the 
students took the La Prueba test first and die Spanish Observation Survey 
second. Odiers uxk die Spanish Observation Survey first and die La Prueba 
second All data coUecdon was complete by Nov. 1989. 

InstmmentatiQn 

Thft Spanish ObservatiQn Smvev 

During school year 1988-89, the Spanish Observation Survey was 
constructed with die intention of being equivalent to die English version in both 
content and fcxm. As an equivalent version, however, it is important to note 
diat it was not a diiect translation. As with die English Survey, the Spanish 
Survey has six observational tasks. Clay (1989) has found that these 
observational tasks highly correleated to initial success in literacy. Children 
who are successful rsaders not only build up knowledge of individual items 
related to each obser.'ational task, but more importandy, leam to utilize all of 
the tasks as needed when diey engage in reading activities. 

Each of the six observational tasks is discussed below along with a 
discussion of how the Spanish version differs from the English. 

1. Letter Identitlgatiop (identificacidn de letras) - This observation 
measure consists of 61 items in which chiklren are asked to identify different 
characters, including uinper and kiwer case letters and conventional print for die 
letters "a** and "g.*" In Spanish, die letters ch, fi, rr, and 11 were also added as 
they exist in Spanish but not English. Children's reqxxises were considered to 
be oHrect if diey identified die name of the letter, its sound or a wocd diat begu^ 
widi the letter. This observational task provides information about a child's 
awareness of letters. The letters k and w were not dropped firom diis task as 
children in diis project, by virtue <tf living in die United Stales are exposed to 
diese letters in their print environmenL 

2. Wnnt Tg<t Qmebadepalibras) -litis observational task consists of a 

list of 20 words diat children are asked to read. While children in Reading 
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Recovery are never asked to read isolated words, this section provides 
infonnation about a child's basic sight vocabulary and any reading strategies 
he/she may have. TheEnglishWoid Test, used in Reading Recovery Injects in 
Ohio, was developed fnm high frequency sight words used in an English basal 
reading series (Pinneil, 1988). The Spanish Word Test selected words firom the 
Coinejo list of high frequency words in Spanish (Coraejo, 1980), and frmn the 
Brigance Diagnostic Assessment of Basic Skills (1984). A major difference 
between the two lists is that the Spanish word test, consistent with the high 
frequency words in the language, consists of words that are phonetically regular 
in the language. The English word test consists primarily of words that are 
phonetically irregular. As this list was developed, careful consideration was 
given to the selection of words that do UQL vary greatly across dialects of 
Spanish. This was done so as not to bias the test in favor of speakers of one 
dialect of Spanish over another. This will be important as Reading Recovery in 
Spanish expands to other sites in the U.S. 

3. Concepts About Print (conceptos del texto impreso) - This 
observational task is designed to note a child's awareness of signiHcant concepts 
about print. To observe these concepts, a teacher reads a little book with 
piaures to a child and then interacts with her/him about the hock. The 24 items 
included in this task |»ovide information about print concepts such as bo(^ 
handling, directional behavior, concepts about printed language such as 
punctuation marks, and hierarchical concepts such as seeing letters, letters within 
woHiS, and words within sentences. The English book £iQQfi& was translated 
into Spanish to be used in this task. 

4. Writing (prueba del vocabulario escrito) * Given ten minutes, children 
are asked to write as many words as they know. After the children have 
exhausted their own su^y of words, the teacher provides prompts such as, "Can 
you write your name?" "Can you write the name of a friend? ..." In the Spanish 
version, the teacher provides these prompts in Spanish, but accepts as correct, 
words that the student produces in either Spanish or English. 

5. Dictation Test (dictado) - This task includes 39 items where the 
teacher reads a simple story, and asks the child to try to write it. The teacher 
notes the child's ability to hear sounds in words and reproduce them in print In 
Spanish many letters make the same sound, for example, c,z, s and 11 and y, and 
this was considered when deveiopmg the task. Therefore, the child is given 
credit for a word if he/she writes a wcvd that is phonetically correct even if it is 
misspelled (e.g. yevo for Uevo; substituting y for 11; substituting ce for que; 
substituting c or z for s; and omitting h from a word - in Spanish, h is a silent 
letter). Given the differences in Spanish and English, it would have been 
inappropriate to simply translate the English dictation sentences into Spanish. 
Therefore, original Spanish dictation sentences were developed for this task with 
the intent of creating a task equivalent to the English task which allows for 
observation of a child*s ability to apply concepts of sound/symbol 
cone^)ondenoe. 

6. T#>yt lt#>aiHny . An Observation of the child's reading behavior which 
determikies the childs instructional level. Text reading is not a separate 
observational task, but an integration of all other observational tasks. The 
teacher takes a "running record" (a type of miscue analysis) while the chiki reads 
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an extended piece of text &icenainiexts» the teacher provides a pnnq)tio give 
backyoundfafonnarionandaninttaluctionto 
text &) die beginning level texts, 1-3, the tcadier does mem of the 
asks the child to read predictable language patterns in stories dial are iqwated 
after modeling* Beginning widi level 4 books, children aie asked to read 
indqpendendy* The ninning recocd is later sfialyzed for infonnation a^ 
the child was able to use the cueing systems of fnt^inj i^nynayft rtmctme. »d 
visual information (MSV). The text-reading kvd scoie iqvesents die level of 
diffkulty at which the chiM can read widi at least 9()i)en^ The 
major diCfeiences between Spanish and English for diis task was die need to 
identify and level books in Spanish. Using die criteria proposed by Petersen 
(1988), for leveling bodes for English Reading Recovery Ftogiams, Spanish 
bo(^ were identified and groiqKd into fevels fitom A to 20, A being die e^ 
and 20 being die most difGcult These Spanish books included books diat were 
OTginally written in Spanish, as well as English books that had been translated 
into Spanish. 

La Pniftba RiversHft A> gftaliTar jdn en Fjcnnftnl . Snanish Achievement Test 

The La PrudM Spani Achievement Test (reading section) was used as die 
criterion variable in die validation of die Spanish Diagnostic Survey* The 
instrument has been designed to determine die degree to which students are 
literate in Spanish, and to assess the achievement of students whose primary 
language is Spanish (La Pmeba, 1984)* 

Content validity for the test has been established Translations of die 
reading, language arts and mathematics test were carefidly reviewed by persons 
who were native Spanish speakers and content area !;)ecialists tt> verify that die 
items measure die same content skills found in die 3R's Test (La Rrueba, 1984) . 

Tbe Kuder-Richardson Fcsnnula 20 test-retest procedure was used to e^ 
die reliability for die test The reliability estimate for die Spanish reading test 
yielded reliability values with a median of *77 establishing die test as reliable. 
Other reliability and validity information on La Prueba can be found in die 
Technical Summary (1984)* 

Language Assessment Scales OAS^ 

The Language Assessment Scales CLAS short fonn) was used in die study to 
identify die language dominance and relative language proficiency of subjects in 
die study* The LAS has bodi a long and short form and Spanish and English 
versions. The LAS Technical Manual (\9&3,^ incorporates five vears of research 
on issues related to die relialnlity and validity of die instrument 

Constnia validity of die LAS short form was established by die correlation 
between long and ^rt total raw scores which was *98 and between oral 
proficiency levels on die two versions which was reported as *97 (DeAvila Sc 
Duncan, 1983)* 

The LAS short form has 3 sub-scales (listening, comprehension and oral 
production). Results of sub-scale scores are converted to five ond langauge 
pn^iency levels for the purposes of nonnative interpretation* Students are 
considered to be proficient in a language if their overall levels are 4 or 5* Level 
3 is considered to be indicative of a limited spesker and levels 1 and 2 are 
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considered to be non-speakers (Duncan & DeAvila, 1983). A student is 
considered to be dominant in a language if the language scoie in one language 
(e.g. Spanish) is hi^er than the score in die other language. Students are 
considered to be bilingual if diey score at level 4 or S on both language versions* 



Data Analysis 

Results 

In the fall of 1989, all 144 subjects took the Spanish Diagnostic Survey, 
and the La Rueba Test (reading section). All subjects had previously been given 
the Language Assessnient Scales (LAS) Test, in En^ish and in Spanish, a^ 
been assessed to be either monolingual Spanish, Spanish dominant or bilingual. 
AU subjects met state requirements as being limited-English proficient Mean 
scores for each observational task of the Spanish Diagnostic Survey and the La 
Prueba Test are reported in table 1 below. 

Table 1: Spanish Diagnostic Test Mean Score Results for Observational 
Tasks and La Prueba Mean Raw Scores Fall 1989 



Oha>TVflhnna1 TaA Mean Standard Deviarion 

Letter Identification (61 items) 29.0 24.9 

Word Test ^ items) 2.3 3.7 

Concepts about Print (24 items) 8.8 3.7 

Writing Vocabulary (open ended) 7.0 10^ 

Dictatk)n(39 items) 8.2 9.4 

Text Reading (20 levels) 1.1 3.3 

LaPniehaTest 12.S 4.0 
N=144 



From table 1 (above), it is apparent that these measures appeared to be 
difficult for the suidents in the ssudy. These measures are intended for first grade 
students and study subjects were, in fact, first grade students. However, these 
subjects were at the beginning of their first grade year and had not yet completed 
two months of instruction before being tested. This could account for the 
skewing of results toward the lower end of the scale. Further, subjects in the 
study were not randomly selected All fint grade students reading in Spanish 
were tested. This population rqxesents the population of students from which 
Spanish Reading Recovery students will be selected and therefore, it 
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necessary 10 establidi valkliQr and idtobfl^ 

In onkr tt> conduct the vaUdity analyaes for li^ 
in Table 1 above were convened to staodanl scons to calctdate conelatioo go- 
efBdents the 6 obsenrationtaslBi of tbe Spanish Diag^ Ibey 
were then compared to the U Pmeba Spanish Reading Test Analyses were 
conducted using the Pearson Product-Moment Conelation Ibeyare 
presented in Table 2 below. 

Results of the analyses indicated that the observational tasks of Letter 
Identificadon, Word Test, Concq)ts about Print, Wridng VocAuIary^and Text 
Levd Reading were moderately correlated to La Prueba. Ihe dictation results 
showed a modest correlation to La Prueba. Overall, however, results firom this 
analysis established the validity of the SpaniA Diagnostic Survey. Correlation 
coefficients are presented in Table 2 below. 

TABLE 2 : Correlation between Spanish Diagnostic Survey 
Observation Tasks and La Prueba Spanish Reading Test 



ObservalionTask 


R 


Letter Identification 


.68 


WoriTest 


.53 


Concepts about Print 


.66 


Writing Vocabulaiy 


J2 


Dictation 


37 


Text Level ReadinK 


.68 


N=144 


■ 



In Older to examine the reliability of the Spanish Diagnostic Test, test 
reliability was estimated using item statistics from the test administration in 
October 1989 to 144 first grade suidms who were receiving their initial reading 
instruction in Spanish. The method of analysis is known as the Kuder- 
Richardson procedure and provides a reliability coefficient The Kuder- 
Richardson innocedure was ai^Iied to 5 the 6 observational tasks in the study. 
These included Letter Identification, Word Test, Concepts about Print, 
Dictation, and Text Reading. 

It was not possible to Mpply the Kuder-Richardson procedure to the Writing 
Vocabulary observational task since it is an inappropriate procedure for tiimed 
tests and the writing vocabulary observation task is timed (a student has 10 
minutes to write words) (Tuckroan, 1978). This entire study will be replicated 
during the 1991-92 school year with a larger sample of first grade studenu at 
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diffeient sites. Reliability of tlie Writing Vocabulary observadonal task will be 
established at that time. It is important to note that the resulu: Df the 
observational task titled Text Reading" are repeated in levels (e.g. A, B, 1, 2, 
etc.). However, to establish reliability, it was necessary instead to convert all ot 
the book levels to numeric levels. Thus, levels A and B became levels 1 and 2 
and therefore there were a total of 22 levels. 

Reliability coefficients for each of the five observational tasks on the 
Spanish Diagnostic Survey are reported in Table 3 bek)w. 

TABLE 3! Kuder-Richardson Reliability Coefficients For 
Spanish Diagnostic Survey Observational Tasks 



OhservaiionTask 


K&21I 


Letto- Identiiication 


.96 


Word Test 


.92 


Concepts about Print 


.64 


Writing Vocabulary 




Dictation 


.95 


Text Reading 


.98 


N=144 





Results of both the validity and reliability analyses conducted in this study 
compare very favorably to results obtained in the validity and reliability tests 
conducted by Clay (1985) on the original version of the English Diagnostic 
Survey. 



Summary and Future Research 

To summarize, from the results repwted above, it has been established that 
the Spanish Diagnostic Survey is both valid and reliable for the purposes of use 
in Spanish Reading Recovery Programs involving Mexican- American students 
in the Southwestern U.S. Using these data, normalized scores can be 
established, thus making the survey an appropriate vehicle for identifying 
students in the lowest 20% who may benefit from the Descubriendo la Lectura 
Project. In the fall of 1991, this research project will be replicated at different 
school sites and with students who speak different dialects of Spanish. This will 
further enable the researchers to establish the validity and reliability of this 
survey. The establishment of a valid, reliable observational instrument also 
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forms the basis for future research in Uie Descolxieado la Lectnra Project 
Proposed research projects include: 1) Case studies of students wbo have 
paiticipued in the Descubriendo la Lectura Project and have subsequently been 
discontinued to determine the project impact on their literacy develqxnent in 
Spanish; 2) FoUowh^ smdies with the same children to assess die impact of 
Descobriendo la Lecoira in subsequent school yean on the acqoisid^ 
and English literacy; and 3) Further identification and leveling of literature 
materials, particutady diose originally written in Spanish, for use in die project 
Finally, it must once again be stated, that diis project, by definition and 
design is truly innovative, for it is die only such project, to date, diat is 
applying Reading Recovery concepts to language minority, LEP students using 
their native language (Spsjiisb), and incorporating the sQident*s culture. It is, 
dierefcMPe, a true attempt to fiiOy utilize a student's strengdis to develop literacy. 
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